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KITRODUCTION 



The purpose of this paper is to study the criteria used in estab- 
lishing designated project management in the United States Navy, then to 
compare that criteria to organizational theory and industrial practice. 

It is hoped that this discussion will improve insight into this form of 
organization, currently being utilized to a greater and greater extent, 
and that more meaningful and useful criteria for the establishment of 
project management can be recommended. 

This paper will attempt to clarify and identify project management 
and its objectives, present a brief history of this type of organization, 
examine the requirements which originally led to selecting designated 
projects, and discuss the planning and decision-walcing process that precedes 
the establishment of such a project. It will also discuss the costs and 
the benefits of project management and demonstrate why sound criteria for 
establishing designated projects are needed. 

The specific research question addressed is, what criteria should 
be utilized in the selection of weapon or support systems to be designated 
for project management. 
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CHAPTER I 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT 

IT IS EXPECTED TO DO 

Defining Project Management 

Project management in the United States Navy is a form of organiza- 
tion whose objective is the definition, development and production of a 
particular weapon or support system. The project manager is appointed 
either by the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Material or the 
chief of one of the four bureaus (Ships, Weapons, Supplies and Accounts, 
Yards and Docks) . He is given broad authority for directing the develop- 
ment and acquisition of a weapon system. 

Project management is a general concept that encompasses planning, 
control and supervision of developmental engineering, procurement, and 
testing of the weapon system or component. It is similar to functional 
management in that it is basically getting work done through people, with 
all that implies regarding objectives and communications.^ However, it 
differs in come important ways. The project manager has a very specific 
objective, i.e., to get a weapon system operational with the allotted 
resources as quickly as possible. When this objective is achieved, the 
project management organization is disbanded. 

^■John S. Baumgartner, Project Management (Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1963 ), p. 1 . 
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The characteristics of full projectisation include the existence 
of a project manager of high rank, with a technical and management staff 
commensurate with the scope of the project. In order to be effective 
the project manager must have the ability to acquire and keep competent 
personnel, possess the capacity and authority to perform or supervise 
the task of system engineering, be able to control the preparation of the 
project budget, and have authority to reallocate his resources. Ife also 
must have ready access to top management, the ability to obtain quick and 
accurate support from other elements of the Department of Defense, and the 
capability to prepare project development plans. 

The Department of Defense directive that established policy 
governing the use and application of project management includes this 
definition: 

System/Project Management: A concept for the technical and 

business management of particular systems/projects based on the use 
of a designated, centralized management authority who is responsible 
for planning, directing, and controlling the definition, development, 
and production of a system/pro ject ; and for assuring that planning 
is accomplished by the organizations responsible for the complementary 
functions of logistic and maintenance support, personnel training, 
operational testing, activation, or deployment . The centralized 
management authority is supported by functional organizations, which 
are responsible to the centralized management authority for the 
execution of specifically assigned system/project tasks. ^ 

The term project manager has been used in a variety of situations 
to identify billets or positions of greatly differing responsibilities and 
authorities at widely divergent organizational levels in the Navy. Various 



*"U. S. Department of Defense, Systen/Project Management , Directive 
No. 5010.14 (May 4, 1965). 
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other terms such as program manager, special project officer, systems 
manager, project officer, and program officer have also been used to 
identify a position or individual with some of the elements of responsi- 
bility of a project manager. 

As a step toward dispelling this confusing array of terms the 
Secretary of the Navy has limited the use of the term project manager to 
the head of those organizations that are specifically designated. A 
project can only be named as a designated project by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Naval Material or one of the bureau chiefs of the 
Naval Material Support Establishment.^ 

This paper uses the term designated project strictly in adherence 
to the policies of the Secretary of the Navy. To emphasize the restricted 
use of the term designated project, as of March 2, 1965 there were only 
nine such projects under the control of the Chief of Naval Material. 3 

Designated projects are established by the issuance of a project 
charter approved by the Chief of Naval Material. Charters of projects 
designated by a bureau chief must also be approved by the Chief of Naval 
Material. The charter establishes the scope of authority, responsibility, 
and operating relationships of the project manager. Any special delegations 

•n 

A U. 5. Department of the Navy, Project Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy . Secretary of the Navy Instruction 5000. 21A, September S, 
1965. 

2 Ibid . 

3 

U. S. Department of the Navy, Office of Naval Material, Designated 
Projects Under Command of the Chief of Naval Material. Chief of Naval 
Material Notice 5430, March 2, 1965. 
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of authority or necessary exemptions from existing regulations are cited. ~ 
In addition, the charter assigns a definite date when the project will be 
reviewed to see if its goals have been substantially sat, and if it should 
be considered for disestablishment at that time. 



The Objectives of Project Management 
The Department of Defense has expressed the objectives of project 
management as follows: 

The exceptional management policies established by this Directive 
are intended to: 

A. Give particular attention to the management of, and allocation of 
resources to, those system projects that are most critical to the 
Nation's defense posture or costly to the Department of Defense, 
and; 

£. Strengthen management authority and effectiveness, particularly 
at System/ Project Manager level, so that the department of 
Defense can acquire, deploy, operate, and support such systems/ 
projects possessing the performance capabilities required within 
the approved schedule and resources made available. *- 

The goals inferred from the Department of Defense Directive are 
basically to reduce the lead-time required to get a weapon system opera- 
tional, and to do this without increasing the requirement for resources. 

In an organisation as large as the Department of the Navy the 
successful and expeditious development of a weapon system involves many 
functionally specialised efforts. Project management is an attempt to 



"U. S. Department of the Navy, Office of Naval Material, Project 
Management in the Naval Material Support Establishment, Chief of Naval 
Material Instruction 5000. 5A, December 7, 1965. 

2 

Department of Defense Directive 501C.14 . p. 3. 
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provide an organisation with a singleness of purpose that v/ill concentrate 
the resources, functional talent, and authority necessary to make timely 
decisions, recognize and correct problems rapidly and ultimately result in 
the achievement of project goals in the most expeditious manner. 

The development of atomic and thermonuclear explosives together 
with the ability to deliver them have made it mandatory for our future 
security that reliance be placed on forces in being rather than on plans 
to mobilize economic, industrial and manpower potentials* As Charles J. 
Hitch has stated: 

In an all out nuclear war the superior economic war potential 
of the United States is Important only to the extent that it has 
been effectively diverted to security purposes before war starts. 

The implications are clear that reliance cannot be put on weapon 
systems that are on the drawing board. The success of this nation's 
defense depends on an inventory of operational weapons of such a capability 
that any potential enemy will remain extremely reluctant to attack. 

Project management has been the primary organizational innovation 
used by the Department of Defense in attempting to maintain an adequate 
inventory of deterrent weapons. Proponents of project management do not 
claim that this form of organization necessarily develops better weapons 
but they do believe it develops them quicker and by so doing helps to 
attain and maintain the required forces in being. 

Originally project management was viewed as primarily a process 

^Charles J. Hitch and Roland N, McKean, T he Economics of Defense 
in the Nuclear Age (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), 

p. 15. 
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for obtaining the capability to deliver nuclear missiles, but recent 
developments, especially the war in Vietnam, have brought limited wars 
more to the forefront of national defense considerations. How project 
management is being utilised to expedite the acquisition of weapons and 
even logistic support capabilities to be used in less than nuclear wars. 
An example of a project manager for a logistic support system is the 
recently designated Navy project manager for the Fast Deployment Logistic 
Ship . ^ While the characteristics of this type of ship have not been 
released; from the name itself, it is safe to assume that its primary 
mission is to deliver logistic support, not weapons. 

Various reports that the USSR has developed XTeapon systems in 
half the time that it takes the United States have also added impetus to 
the demand for shortening the lead-time for x/eapon system development . 
Peck and Scherer in an cudiaustiva report on a study of the x/eaponc ac- 
quisition process quote reports that ”... the B-52 required eight and 
one half years to develop while Bison, the comparable Russian heavy 
bomber, took only four and one half years. The authors are sooewhat 
skeptical of these reports on Russian capabilities; nevertheless, they 
recognise that this type of information has increased the Congressional 
and public clamor for faster development of xjeapon systems for the United 
States armed Forces. 

1 

“U. S. Department of the Navy, Fast Deployment Logistics Ship ; 
Department of the Navy Organisation and Responsibilities for . Secretary 
of the Navy Instruction 5430.75, October 18, 1965. 

Uerton J. Peck and Frederick 11. Scherer, The Weapons Acquisition 
Process; An Economic Analysis (Boston: Harvard University Graduate 

School of Business Administration, 1962) . 
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Project management was and is being used in the belief that it 
will reduce the lead-tine required to place a weapon system in the hands 
of operational units. In the next chapter the history of the development 
of project management in the Navy will be reviewed . 



CHAPTER II 



HISTORY 0? PROJECT MANAGE! ENT IN THE NAVY 

New organizational management system are not often the results 
of major breakthroughs as is sometimes the case for technological develop- 
ments . The development of management techniques is an evolutionary 
process. Many of the elements of project management have no doubt been 
utilized by mankind for decades if not centuries. However, the techno- 
logical explosion during and since World War II has brought about condi- 
tions that make the project manager form of organization desirable. 

These technological conditions have caused rapid expans ion in the number 
and types of potential weapon systems. The Department of Defense has 

expressed the opinion that the project management system is the best fora 

] 

of organisation to exploit the potentials of new weapon systems. 

The earliest project management organisation in the United States 
was the Manhattan District project for the development of the atomic bomb. 
Tills organization was formed with a specific development objective and 
was given the resources to accomplish that objective as expeditiously as 
possible. The success of the Manhattan project was probably responsible 
for adoption of the project management approach in evolving weapon systems 
when the United States was later threatened during the cold war. 

^Department of Defense Directive 5010.14. 
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In the Navy the development of the Polaris missile is usually 
cited as the first, the biggest, and the roost successful result of 
project management The Special Projects Office was established in 
November 1955 under Rear Admiral W. P. Rabom to manage the development 
of the sea based Polaris ballistic missile. ^ Tire original mission of the 
Special Projects Office was to find a solution to the problems of adapting 
the liquid fueled Jupiter missile to shipboard environment. In December 
1956, the mission of the Special Projects Office was changed to the 
development of a solid propellant missile and the complete fleet bal- 
listic missile system. This effort was brought to a successful conclusion 
in 1960, three years ahead of schedule. 3 

However, years before the establishment of the Special Projects 
Office, Vice Admiral Hymn G. Rickover (then Captain) headed an organiza- 
tion that had many of the attributes of a designated project. Admiral 
Ricltover and his group were responsible for developing the atonic sub- 
marine, from inception of the idea to a reality, in five years. During 
approximately the same era it took eight years to get the B47 bomber from 
drawing board to its first flight.^ Admiral Rickover was never referred 

•^ The Extension of Special Organizational Patterns and Management 
Techniques to Additional Weapon Systems, A report prepared for the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logistics) by United 
Research, Inc., January 1962, p. 2-2. Hereafter cited as United Research 
Report . 

2 

U. S. Department of the Navy, From Polaris to Deep Ocean Tech - 
nology (Special Project Office, 1964), p. 3. 

3 Ibid . 

^Clay Blair, Jr., The Atomic Submarine and Admiral Rickover 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954), p. 261. 
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to as a project manager nor is he designated as one today, but his efforts 
have been regarded as the most successful accomplishment of a project 
manager . '• 

The problem of lead-time in weapon system development has con- 
cerned other organizations besides the Navy Department. In 1956, a 
Department of Defense study team headed by the then Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Reuben Robertson, Jr., concluded that it took ten years to 
develop a new weapon from concept to operational availability In 1959, 
the House Committee on Government Operations found that the missile 
management agencies, project managers for the highest priority missile 
systems, had succeeded in significantly reducing the ten year lead-time 
cited by the Robertson report Although this report did not use the 
term project management, it gave a significant boost to the methods of 
organization and control now utilized by a designated project manager. 

Two major study groups in the Navy have been concerned in part 
x/ith xjaapons acquisition problems and project management. In 1959, as 
a result of the Franke Board's recommendations, the Bureau of Ordnance 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics xorere merged, forming the Bureau of Naval 

^•Speech by Howard VJ. Merril, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Navy, to the Graduating Class, Defense Weapon Systems Management 
Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, March 26, 1965. 

2 

U. S. Department of Defense, Ad Hoc Study Group, Manned Air 
Craft Weapon Systems: A Program for Reducing the Time Cycle From Con - 

cept to Inventory (The Robertson Report) July, 1956, declassified in 
I960. 

^U. S. Congress, House Committee cm Government Operations Report, 
Organization and Management of the Missile Programs . H.R. 1121, 86th 
Congress, First Session 1959, p. 57. 
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Weapons. It was expected that this target would establish a logical 
place for the assignment of present project managers such as the Director, 
Special Projects Office and for future project managers. In 1962, the 
Review of the Management of tha Navy, the Dillon Report, was also con- 
cerned with the centralization of project managers. This report stated: 

Of all the compelling reasons for tha establishment of a cohesive 
Naval Support organization, the most fundamental is the need for 
strong, centralized project management. Only by having an authorita- 
tive project manager at a sufficiently high level in the support 
organization can the Navy effectively manage its most important 
programs, many of which involve more than one material bureau. 

Project Managers for the Navy's most significant projects would 
individually report directly to the Chief of Naval Support. Of high 
rank commensurate with the task assigned, the Project Manager xjould 
have complete authority, derived from the Chief of Naval Support, 
for the executive direction of his assigned project .2 

The Chief of Naval Support referred to above is the name used by 
the Dillon Committee for the Chief of Naval Material. The Office of Naval 
Material, as envisioned by the Dillon Board insofar as project management 
is concerned, was established in November, 1963.- On the staff of the 
Chief of Naval Material is a division, headed by a senior Navy captain, 
which is responsible for preparing staff studies to determine recom- 
mendations for the designation of projects, preparing and circulating 
proposed project manager charters, recommending staffing for designated 



^'U. S. Department of the Navy, Report of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Navy (NAV EXOS P-1996), 1959. 

2 U. S. Department of the Navy, Review of tha Management of the 
Navy . 15 December 1962, Vol. I, p. 141. 

. S. Department of the Navy, Naval Material Support Establish- 
ment: Initial Operation of (Chief of Naval Material Notice 5400), 

November 29 , 1963 . 
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projects and reviewing tlie status of accomplishments of previously desig- 
nated projects . 

In 1964, the Secretary of the Navy established the position of 
The Special Assistant to the Secretary and appointed Howard W. Merrill 
to fill it. Mr. Merrill was charged among other things with the 
responsibility of making greater use of Project Management . ^ 

The nuclear power plant organization headed by Admiral Rickover 
and the Polaris missile team of Admiral Raborn were established in the 
early and mid-fifties. There was no further escalation in the use of 
project management in the Navy until the Surface Missile System Project 
v;as designated as a project on 26 February 1964,^ after the establishment 
of the post of Chief of Naval Material. Since the designation of the 
Surface Missile System Project two more projects have been designated by 
tlie Secretary of the Navy, six by the Chief of Naval Material and eighteen 
by tlie bureau chiefs. Appendix I contains a complete list of designated 
projects and tlie official instructions for each project. It is up to date 
as of 1 February 1966. 



-Speech by Earl Kuhl, Director, Systems Development Division, 
Office of Management Information, Department of the Navy, to the Navy 
Financial Management Class, The George Washington University, January 12, 
1966. 



p 

U. S. Department of the Navy, Surface Mis sil e Systems Project : 
Navy Department Organisation and Responsibilities For . (Secretary of 
the Navy Instruction 5430. 56A), February 26, 1964. 



CHAPTER III 



THE PLANNING PROCESS PRECEDING SELECTION 
07 A DESIGNATED PROJECT 

The evolutionary planning process that results in the selection 
of a designated project begins with the issuance of a general operational 
requireoent (GOS) by the Chief of Naval Operations.^ A GOR is prepared 
for each functional warfare and support area. This document states, in 
relatively broad yet significant terns, the capabilities that the Navy 
requires within an area.“ Estimates of present and potential future 
enemy threats are set forth. The GOR encourages research and exploratory 
development in the areas of the Navy's most pressing needs. Technical 
bureaus arc encouraged to submit development proposals that might fulfill 
the operational needs stated in the GOR. The GOR provides guidance in 
making trade-offs in weapon design by providing information on the relative 
importance of the various capabilities desired. It also provides as much 
information as possible concerning operational concepts. 

After assessing the capabilities needed to meet future military 
requirements as projected by the GOS and other long-range strategic and 

•*•11. S. Department of the Navy, General Operational Requirements , 
Instruction for Preparation of (Chief of Naval Operations Instruction 
3910.9), June 24, 1964. 

S. Department of the Navy, RDT&B Management Guide (HAVSO 
P-2457), July 1, 1965. 
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tactical studies, the Chief of Naval Development may promulgate an Ex- 
ploratory Development Requirement (EDR) . This document states the need 
for investigations and studies to demonstrate new techniques in func- 
tional areas, or the feasibility of a system, subsystem or component. 

The EDR encourages development effort toward the e:q>ansion of naval 
capabilities through application of advances in technology. To do this 
the EDR directs activities toward the solution of specific military 
problems but not to the extent of developing hardware for experimental 
or operational testing. From these activities it is hoped that the pool 
of technical knowledge can be expanded, resulting in the discovery and 
development of future weapon systems. 1 

Uhen a new specific capability is required, the Chief of Naval 
Operations or the Commandant of the Marine Corps issues a Tentative 
Specific Operational Requirement (TSOR) . This document states the need 
for developing a particular operational capability and describes the 
identifiable characteristics necessary in the weapon system to fulfill 
the requirement. The TSOR outlines the performance goals and provides 
other guidance, such as information on the plan for use of a particular 
system and guidelines for weighing alternatives and making tradeoffs in 
order to achieve the best possible results. ^ 

*-U. 5. Department of the Navy, Emigratory Development Require- 
ments , (Chief of Naval Material Instruction 3910.4), Hay 1, 1965. 

^U. S. Department of the Navy, Specific Operational Requirements 
(SOR) and Tentative Operational Requirements (TSOR); Instructions for 
Preparation of . (Chief of Naval Operations Instruction 3910. 6B), June 11, 
1964. 
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In response to a TSO?. the Chief of Naval Material may initiate a 
Proposed Technical Approach (PTA). The PTA proposes feasible alternatives 
in accomplishing the objectives set forth by the TSOR. Each proposed 
alternative is supported by data concerning costs and benefits. The 
PTA emphasizes alternative technical, as well as alternative operational, 
approaches to providing for the stated requirement . It provides the 
best available estimates on trade-off options of cost versus tine and cost 
versus performance. The goal of the PTA is to provide the Chief of Naval 
Operations and/or the Commandant of the liar ins Corps with enough informa- 
tion on costs, available alternatives, and potential, military worth so 
that a sound decision can be made before initiating more specific require- 
ments.^ 

New weapon system ideas have been generated at such a rate during 
the last two decades that there is no shortage of innovations . The 
problem is to decide which of many systems, subsystems and components 
are worth pursuing.^ The Proposed Technical Approach is extremely im- 
portant in leading to the best choices for development. 

The next step in the planning process is the Advanced Development 
Objective (ADO). Tills document issued by the Chief of Naval Operations 
describes a requirement for an experimental development which is not yet 
considered a certainty as to its military usefulness, technical feasibility 
or cost acceptability. The ADO outlines the necessary step between 

L U. S. Department of the Navy, Proposed Technical Approaches ; 
Instructions for Preparation of (Chief of Naval Operations Instruction 
3910.8), February 28, 1964. 

^ Peck and Scherer, p. 237. 
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exploratory development and engineering development . The primary function 
of the ADO is to develop enough information so that hardware can be 
developed for test purposes and eventually allow the issuance of a Specific 
Operational Requirement. ^ 

The Specific Operational Requirement is a statement by the Chief 
of Naval Operations and/or the Commandant of the Marine Corps outlining 
the need for a particular capability and describing the characteristics 
of the system. The SOR defines performance requirements throughout the 
system's operational environment; it establishes reliability and main- 
tainability goals and personnel requirements. The SOR is the final step 
in the definition of requirements and contains comprehensive guidance to 
the Chief of Naval Material for use in developing an adequate Technical 
Development Plan. The SOR is the key decision in the transition from 
research to systems development. ; 

In response to the SOR the Chief of Naval Material prepares a 
Technical Development Plan (TDP) .3 Compared to the Proposed Technical 
Approach, preparation of the TDP is expensive in terms of time, money and 
talent. The TDP is a comprehensive and definitive plan for the development 
of a specific system. For a complex weapon system the TDP may run to 
hundreds of pages and represent up to a half million dollars of investment 
in planning and technical effort. A TDP may be either prepared by a Navy 

^• RDT&S Management Cuide . 

^Chief of Naval Operations Instruction 3910.6. 

^U. S. Department of the Navy, Technical Development Plan (Chief 
of Naval Operations Instruction 3910 .4B), June 24, 1964. 
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laboratory or contracted to industry. 

The Secretary of Defense requires a Project Definition Phase 
(PDP) for projects requiring $25 million or more of Research Development, 
Test and Evaluation funding and for projects involving $100 million or 
more for production funding.^ The PDP is a formal step in the develop- 
ment process involving preliminary engineering, contract and management 
planning prior to the award of a full-scale development contract. On 
potentially large projects the PDP may be prepared by two or more com- 
peting contractors all working closely with Navy representatives. 

The ultimate objective of the Project Definition Phase is to 
provide a suitable basis for the assurance that management decisions to 
pursue, change or cancel development projects are based on the best pos- 
sible information concerning realistic cost, schedule, and performance 
estimates. 

During the preparation of the Technical Development Plan and/or 
the Project Definition Phase, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Haterial or one of the material bureau chiefs must consider whether or 
not to declare the project as a designated project. The alternative is to 
assign it to one of the material bureaus where it would be handled routinely 
as one of a large number of projects. 

* RDT&S Ilanapiemant Guide . 

2 

U. S. Department of Defense, Project Definition Phase (Directive 
Ho. 3200.9), August 1, 1963. 
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In the next chapter, the costs and benefits of project management 
and other considerations involved in deciding whether or not a work effort 
should be designated as a project will be discussed. 



CHAPTER XV 



BENEFITS AND COSTS OF PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

The subject of project management is a controversial one among 
management personnel of the Navy. The objective of this chapter is to 
delineate the lines of the disagreement and in so doing establish the 
reasons why it is essential that sound criteria be used in deciding 
whether or not a project is assigned the status of a designated project. 

The development of weapon systems is by far the largest single 
element of government spending. ^ When this fact is considered in the 
light of the urgency of our national defense, it is clear that weapon 
systems must be developed as expeditiously and economically as possible. 
Any form of organization or method of management that assists in the 
realization of thin goal obviously must be considered. 

The Secretary of Defense has made it clear that he considers 
project management an important technique and has directed that it be 
used under certain specified conditions. 4 - The Secretary of the Navy has 
also expressed the sane policy. In a statement before the Joint Session 
of the Committee on Armed Services and the Defense Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Secretary of the Navy Mr. Paul H. Nitze 
said: 

"Peck and Scherer, p. 95. 

2 

Department of Defense Directive No. 5010.4. 
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Since the Naval Material Support Establishment uas established 
last year we have been making considerable use of designated project 
management in Navy material programs. The concept calls for organiza- 
tion of a special management group oriented to producing a single 
weapon system or a family of related systems directed at a single 
Navy mission. The project management group is superimposed on existing 
functional organizations within the Material Bureaus. The Special 
Projects Office, which developed the POLARIS, was the first such group 
in the Navy, and the ,! 3-T" or Surface Missile Systems Project is in 
some ways the most ambitious project management effort we have attempted 
to date. Additional project managers have been designated for the 
F-111B/PHQENIX Air Superiority Weapons System and for the Automatic 
Carrier Landing System. We expect to make further use of this manage- 
ment technique in the future . 1 

On the other hand. Rear Admiral William A. Brockett and Rear 
Admiral Charles A. Curtze of the Bureau of Ships, both cited the in- 
creasing use of project management as one of their reasons for early 
retirement from the Navy They both felt that the increasing use of 
project management was undermining the importance of their functions in 
the Bureau. 

Since project management changes the roles, status, functions 
and purposes of many traditional organizational units in the Navy, it is 
not surprising that there is disagreement on its costs and benefits. The 
rest of this chapter will discuss these costs and benefits. 



The Benefits of Project Management 
The ultimate purported benefit of project management is to shorten 
the time from the inception of the development of a weapon system until 
the time when it is operationally deployed. It is believed that the project 
manager with his single management authority and responsibility for design, 
development^ production, evaluation and support of the complete operational 



''Paul II, Nitze, quoted in U. S. Department of the Navy, Budget 
Digest Fiscal Year 1966 (NAV P-1355), November 30, 1955. 

^ Washington Post. October 28, 1965, p. 1. 
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system is able to shorten the time required for weapon system development .■ 

One of the advantages of project management that makes possible 
achievement of this objective is the capability of faster decision making. 

A project manager by himself has the authority and capability to mice 
decisions that ordinarily could be made by the functional part of the 
ITavy organization only after clearance by affected activities and numerous 
committee conferences to resolve differences of opinion. *- 

To coordinate activities x:ith faster decision making, the ideal 
project manage*; under this system^ should have the ability to recognize 
and correct problems more quickly than under other methods of project 
development.' This quicker reaction to solving problems is a very important 
advantage in the development of a new weapon system. The uncertainties of 
major net; programs are so great that a multitude of problems is always 
present.^ The prompt resolution of these problems is essential if the 
objective of shorter lead-time is to be obtained. 

A single authority, responsible for all components, sub-systems 
and interface problems 5 should assure their compatibility.** When too or 
more organizational units develop components or sub-systems, as is often 
the case in the Navy bureaus, the recognition and resolution of compatibility 

^•A speech by J. M. Beggs, Pro.gr am tfonagemont — Authority and 
Responsibility , to the Department of Defense Conference on Program Manage- 
ment, May 12, 1963. 

2 Ibid . 

3 

Chief of Naval Material Instruction S00Q.5A. 

^Peck and Scherer, p. 17. 

'j. M. Beggs . 
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